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Civilian  disappearance  of  soap  and  syn- 
ttrric  dercrgents  per  capita  tends  to  increase 
*hfn  incone  and  industrial  activity  are  high 
•■t.i  to  decrease  when  they  are  low.  In  recent 
rs,  disappearance  of  soap  has  been  at  a 
ifively  low  !tvc>l.  This  has  been  accompa- 
nit  .1  by  a  sharp  increase  in  sales  of  synthetic 


detergents,  which  increased  from  less  than  1 
pound  per  capita  in  1942  to  8  pounds  in  195'^ 
when  civilian  disappearance  of  soap  was  22 
pounds  per  capita.  Deviations  of  the  fig- 
ures from  a  smooth  trend  are  believed  tc  re- 
flect mainly  changes  in  inventories  of  soap 
and  synthetic  detergents. 
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Table  1.  -  Wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  fats,  oils,  and  glycerin  at  specified  markets,  and  index  numbers 
of  prices  of  fats  and  oils.  May  1950  and  February-May  1951 


:      1950    :  1951 

Item 

j     May  ■   1  February j  March        April  [ 

Kay 

Cents       Cents  Centa 


Butter,  92-score,  Chica.^o.....  ........«.:  59.8 

Butter,  92-score,  New  York  >   60.0 

Kar':arlne,  white,  done6tic  vegetable,  Chicago   27,0 

Shortening,  cottonseed,  Sj'drogenated,  10-drum  lots,  N.  1   22.5 

Shortening,  containing  animal  fat,  1  pound  cartons,  Chicago   ZU.t 

Lard,  loose,  Chicago   10.3 

Lard,  prijce  steam,  tierces,  Chica~;o  ........t  12.3 

Lard,  refined,  1  pound  cartons,  Chicago  : 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  drums,  Chicago  ,  ..:  12.5 

Oleostearine,  barrels,  tl.  T  :  9.I 

Tallow,  edible,  Chicago  

Corn  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  mills.. ............................... «........,...;  li..7 

Corn  oil,  refined,  drums,  N.  Y  ..:  19.4 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  S.  £•  mills  ..............a:  1^.6 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.a.y.,  bleachable,  tank  cars,  K.  T.  2/..   16.9 

Cottonseed  oil,  reiinu'j,  drums,  Mew  York   20. Jt 

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.h.  mills  :  I5.0 

Peanut  oil,  refined,  drums,  H.  Y.   20.3 

5o7bean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  mldwestem  mills  ..:  13.8 

SoT'bean  oil,  refined,  drums,  N.  "  .:  17.7 

Qabassu  oil,  tanks.  Mew  York  :  17. 9 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  car  lots.  Pacific  Coast  3/   17. t 

Coconut  oil.  Cochin  t  'pe,  refined,  drums,  N.  Y.  (tax  included)  ........t  22.? 

Olive  oil,  imported,  edible,  dnjns,  N.  Y   28.0 

Olive-oil  foots,  domestic,  drums,  carlots,  N.  Y   13.7 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  drums,  N.  Y.  2/  :  16.5 

Sesame  oil,  refined,  dnms,  M.  Y   31.0 

Tallow,  inedible,  prine  or  extra,  c&rlots,  Chicago  .4:  5.9 

Tallow,  No.  1,  inedible,  Chicago  :  5.2 

Grease,  A  White,  Chicago   5.7 

Crease,  vellow,  Chicago   /,.8 

]^haden  oil,  li^ht  pressed,  tanks,  N.  Y   10.5 

Sardine. oil,  crude,  tanks  Pacific  Coast  ....t  I6.O 

Cottonseed-oil  foots,  raw  (50  percent  T.F.A.),  delivered,  Sast  :  1.7 

Tall  oil,  refined,  tanks, works   5.0 

Safflower  oil,  drums,  N.  T   17.9 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars,  ^tinnsapoli8,   16.3 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  drums,  carlots,  tl.  Y...  .:  18.2 

Oiticica  oil,  drums,  f.o.b.  M.  Y   20.5 

Tung  oil,  drums,  carlots,  I.'.  Y.  :  Zl.S 

Tung  oil,  tanks,  H.  Y   23.7 

Tung  oil,  dcnestic  ,  f.o.b.  mills  :  24.3 

Castor  oil.  No.  3,  drums,  carlots,  N.  Y   18.0 

Castor  oil.  Ho.  1,  tanks,  tl.  Y.  (New  Jersey  mills)  i  18.2 

Castor  oil,  deh-'drated,  tank,  U.  Y  1  22.0 

Cod-liver  oil,  medicinal ,    U.S. P.,  barrels,  N.T  ;  19.3 

Cod  oil,  Newfoundland,  drums,  N.  Y......   8.1 

Degras,  common,  barrels,  N.  Y  >   11.2 

Neat's  foot  oil,  30°,  dnms,  carlots,  N.  Y  :  25.5 

Rapeseed  oil,  refined,  (denatured)  tanks,  N.  Y  :  15.2 

Sperm  oil,  natural,  45°,  drums,  N.  Y.  ^   15.2 

Glycerin,  soaplye,  basis  80  percent,  tatiks,  N.  Y.   15.9 


Cents 


63.9 

66.7 

66.5 

69.5 

69./. 

67.1 

67.0 

70.1 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

34.2 

32.2 

31.8 

31.8 

30.4 

35.0 

35.0 

34.4 

33.4 

18.1 

17.9 

16.4 

16.4 

19.5 

18.5 

18.0 

17.6 

22.i. 

22.0 

20.6 

20.6 

22. 5 

22.5 

22.4 

21.0 

20.8 

19.3 

18.6 

16.9 

16.2 

16.0 

24.7 

1/24. > 

24.4 

22.2 

31.1 

31.9 

32.2 

28.3 

24.5 

1/23.5 

1/  23.5 

22.2 

26.4 

26.4 

26.3 

24.9 

32.8 

32.2 

32.2 

30.1 

27.0 

25.4 

24.8 

21.8 

34.5 

33.6 

31.8 

28.0 

21.1 

1/20.5 

1/  20.5 

19.5 

26.7 

27.8 

28.2 

25.8 

23.9 

23.8 

21.9 

20.2 

24.3 

24.0 

21.4 

19.0 

28.2 

29.2 

27.8 

26.6 

48.0 

46.1 

43.5 

41.1 

20.!. 

20.6 

20.5 

20.5 

It/30.0 

31.2 

30.7 

30.6 

35.6 

38.2 

38.5 

38.5 

17.5 

15.6 

i/  14.8 

U.7 

16.4 

14.6 

14.0 

13.4 

16.8 

15.2 

14.6 

14.2 

16.2 

14.4 

1/  13.8 

12.8 

22.0 

21.9 

21.5 

21.1 

18.6 

19.0 

19.0 

7.4 

6.2 

6.2 

5.4 

4.6 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

19.2 

19.2 

19.2 



21.8 

22.4 

22.4 

21.6 

23.6 

24.0 

24.2 

23.4 

33.9 

34.9 

35.0 

34.2 

40.3 

42.4 

42.8 

42.2 

38.9 

40.9 

a.o 

40.4 

38i6 

40.8 

41.0 

40.5 

35.5 

36.5 

36.5 

36.5 

33.9 

35.5 

35.5 

35.5 

39.0 

40.8 

40.8 

40.8 

25.1 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

14.6 

18.2 

V  19.0 

U.5 

11.5 

U.5 

13.2 

37.4 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

23.6 

28.2 

29.2 

28.3 

18.8 

18.8 

18.8 

18.8 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

IND3X  ^R1KDERS  (1935-39«10o;. 


5a.ght  domestic  fats  and  oils  (1910-14-100)   17'  23  5  227  225  227 

Eight  domestic  fats  and  oUs  (.72»)  :  17i  232  224  222  224 

All  fats  and  oils  (27  Ibems)  (.73»)  :  182  244  238  236  237 

All  fats^and  oils,  except  butter  (26  items)  (.82*)  :  157  251  249  245  234 

Grouped  by  or?in:  : 

Animal  fats  (.^9«)  :  180  229  220  219  225 

Karine  animal  oils  (.77*)   145  339  3  58  362  340 

Vegetable  oils,  domestic  (.84*)  :  189  286  287  287  270 

Vegetable  oils,  foreign  (.88»)   189  269  276  270  261 

Grouped  b" 


Putter  (.67»)  :  203  234  227  227  236 

Butter,  seasonallv  adjusted  (.67»)   221  227  219  237  258 

Lard  (.78*)   120  191  181  176  172 

Other  food  fats  (.84*)   181  283  284  281  265 

All  food  fats  _  (.71*)   186  239  232  230  234 

Soap  fats  (.80*)   155  295  285  276  265 

Dr-dng  oils  (.85*)  1  181  247  252  254  246 

Miscellaneous  oils  ,  (.71*)   172  322  352  353  368 

All  industrial  fats  and  oils  (;82»)  :  163  273  272  269  256 


Prices  conpiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  The  National  Provlaioner,  The  Journal  of  Connerce,  (New  York),    Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce,  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Excise  taxes  and  duties  Injluded 
where  applicable.    Index  numbers  of  earlier  vears  beginning  1910  are  in  Technical  Bulletin  No.  737  (1940)  and  The  Fats  and  Oils 
Situation  beginnin-;  December  1940. 

1/    Ceiling  price.    2/    IJeai^by  futures.    2/   Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  prices  as  originall"  quoted,    /j/    One  quotation 
only.     ^    This    item  formerl"  carried  as  ".Sperm-whale  oil,  natural,  45°#  drums,  N.  Y."  «Multlplr  by  this  factor  to  convert  index 
numbers  (1935-39-100)  to  old  basis  (1924-29-100.) 
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SmmRY  AND  OUTKJOE 


Output  of  primary  edible  fats  and  oils  other  than  butter  (but  in- 
cluding er.ports  of  oilseeds)  is  expected  to  be  larger,  and  domestic 
disappearance  smaller,  this  summer  than  last.    Factory  and  warehouse 
stocks  on  October  1  probably  will  be  somewhat  above  the  lovr  level  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1950-51  season » 

Output  of  edible  fats  and  oils  (including  the  oil  equivalent  of 
oilseeds  e:e.ported  for  crushing)  is  likely  to  total  about  5  percent 
more  this  suicmer  than  in  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier.  In- 
creases in  both  vegetable  oils  and  lard  are  likely.    Stocks  of. soy- 
beans on  April  1  were  substantially  greater  then  the  year  before ^  Stocks 
of  old-crop  cottonseed  remaining  to  be  crushed  are  small,  but  crushings 
of  new-crop  cottonseed  prior  to  October  1  are  likely  to  be  greater  than 
in  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier , 

Output  of  lard  is.  .likely  to  be  moderately  larger  than  the  year  be- 
fore, reflecting  an  expected  increase  in  hog  slaughter.    Most  hogs  to  be 
slaughtered  this  summer  will  be  from  the  I95O  fall  pig  crop,  up  9  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.    FrocLaction  of  lard  from  hogs  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspec.tjon  in  April  and  May  was  about  ICfo  greater  than  the  year 
before^    The  yl eld  of  lard  per  hog  slaughtered  was  slightly  less  than 
a  year  earlier,  but  the  niunber  of  hogs  slaughtered  was  substantially 
greater. 

Output  of  butter  is  likely  to  be  substantially  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  reflecting  mainly  a  diversion  of  milk  to  whole  milk  prodnctB, 

Apparent  disappearance  of  primary  fats  and  oils  (other  than  butter) 
for  domestic  food  uses  this  suiOT.er  probably  will  be  less  than  a  year 
earlier o    In  July- September  I95O,  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Korea,  these  uses  (including  increases  in  inventories    in  unreported 
positions)  increased  about  1,5  pounds  per  capita  (both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary) over  the  comparable  period  in  1949.    During  the  current  (April- 
June)  quarter,  users  apparently  are  drawing  upon  inventories  which  they 
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accumulated  during  the  latter  part  of  195^  and  early  1951.  Consequently, 
apparent  disappearance  of  primary  fats  and  oils  for  domestic  food  uses  in 
both  April- June  and  July- September  1951  i^Q-y       less  than  a  year  earlier^ 

Unless  net  exports  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  April- September  1951 
are  more  than  50  percent  greater  than  the  kkS  million  pounds  exported  a 
year  earlier,  the  increase  would  be  less  than  the  expected  decline  in 
domestic  food  use  and  the  increase  in  output..    Net  exports  in  October- 
March  195*^-51  were  22  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier^  but  April 
exports  showed  a  substantial  Increase, 

On  the  basis  of  prospects  for  production  and  disappearance,  factory 
and  warehouse  stocks  of  primary  edible  fats  and  oils  other  than  butter 
next  October  1  would  be  greater  than  the  373  million  pounds  on  the  same 
date  last  year.     Since  I9U8,  stocks  of  edible  fats  and  oils  at  the  end  of 
each  crop  year  have  been  relatively  low.    Peak  stocks  on  October  1  of 
1,0^5  million  pounds  occurred  in  19^'+;  and  October  1  stocks  in  a31  years 
from  1941  through  19^7  exceeded  5OO  million  pounds. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  marketing  year  beginning  last  October  1, 
production  of  food  fats  (excluding  butter    but  Including  the  oil  equivalent 
of  exported  oilseeds) was  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier,    A  moderate 
increase  in  apparent  disappearance  was  slightly  more  than  offset  by  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  exports  and  an  increase  In  production,  leaving  April  1 
stocks  sliglitly  greater  than  on  the  same  date  in  1950- 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Prices  Continue  to  Decline 
in  May  and  Early  June 

Prices  of  most  major  fats  and  oils  declined  in  May  and  early  June. 
For  the  first  time  since  specific  ceilings  were  placed  on  soybean  and 
cottonseed  oils,  prices  for  these  oils  in  early  May  di'opped  below  their 
ceilings.    Prices  for  corn  and  peanut  oils  also  have  dropped  sharply  in 
the  last  month  or  two.    The  weakness  in  prices  of  edible  vegetable  oils 
indicates  that  consumers  probably  are  drawing  upon  substantial  unreported 
Inventories  of  end  products  (such  as  shortening  and  cooking  and  salad  oils) 
accumulated  during  the  latter  part  of  1950  and  early  1951-    Domestic  disap- 
pearance of  these  four  oils  in  October  1950-March  1951,  the  first  half  of 
the  I95O-5I  marketing  year,  totaled  1,905  million  pounds,  6  million  less 
than  a  year  earlier  but  disappearance  in  January-March  1951  was  6k  million 
pounds  less  than  the  year  before ,    I^rd  prices  in  May  remained  about  the 
same  as  in  April,  but  weakened  in  early  June,    The  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  bought  11  million  pounds  of  lard  in  early  June  for  shipment  to 
Yugoslavia,    Butter  prices  increased  in  May,  reflecting  a  continued  lower 
production  compared  with  a  year  earlier  and  increased  demand. 
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Table  2,-  Ilstijnated  production  of  fats  and  oils  froTi  do.:estic  material:;;  and 
oil  equivalent  of  exported  domestic  oilseeds,  >/e;.r  beginning 

October  1950  witli  comparisons 


Average 


Item 


c  c  o  0  o 


«  •  c  5  c 


Butter  (act-.\al  weight) 
Lard  and  rendered  pork  xat 
Edible  beef  fats  3/  o 

Total,  edible  animal  fats  ceo 

Corn    oil     •b»«eocr««9*n>'4c«o«or  3« 

Cottonseed  oil  occ»  ooa.aoo* 

Edible  olive  oil  » o c o  o  c 

Peanut    oil  •«oc«e**e««**«ro«^&e* 

Peanuts  (shelled)  oil  equivalent 
of  exTDorts  for  crushing  abroad 

5/ 

Soybean  oil  c 
Soybeans,  oil  equivalent  of  ex- 
ports   6/  3a»^o»j^o«»»»e=«»«>-»0'' 

Total,  edible  ver;et£.ble  oil  c 
Inedible  tallovj  and  greases  o.oc 
Fish,  whale  and  seal  oils  7/o 
Total,  soap  fats  and  oils 
Linseed  oil  8/  io,oco,rco.<..,.j 
Flaxseed,  oil  equivalent  of  ex- 
ports 9/ 
Tung  oil 

Total,  dr^ring  oils 
Other  fats  and  oils  ll/ 
Grand  total  . ,  o » r  c  c . 


a  «  >  e  9 


•  (  «  •  • 


ceo 


•  c  c 

sec 

•  3  C 

s  o  o 


O    •    3    •   &  O  C- 


1937-Ul 


19U9  l/!l950  2/ 


Milolbft  Mil ^ lb.-;  riildbo  liildbo.  I'lildbo  k3.1.1b<, 

1,71^ 
2,630 

168 


2,220 
2,091 
-__22^; 


173 
l,li56 
6 
87 


1//61 
2,5li| 
191 
"ir,li7  2" 
•  221 
1,179 

Vl28 


15)4911 
2,199 


1)1.2 


'  201 
1,33'7 
3 

ll;i 


'  10 

119 

500 

ls3liii 

-  31 

■  2k 

■  28 

2, '253 

_^911 

3,"383 

1,303 

1,7'B2" 

"17980 

220 

170 

-133 

1,523 

1.93^2 

2,113 

■  361  ■ 

579 

069 

10/ 

10/ 

2 

~T6 

363 

70o~ 

'    '  ^1 

3^ 

9,95"9 

10,082 

1,663 

2,i;9i; 

'170 
1^327 
225r' 

1J35 

8 

1146 


-211t 
1,807 

223' 

Tir33^ 


1,525 

2,800 

loO 

T-ToT 


2,101 
111 

2,212 
731' 


92 

17 


5i2_ 
^2lj.2 
1,788 
2 

182 


-  32 
1,935 

128_ 

117310  "iirnrso; 
2,ili7 
153 


2,300  2.3,00^ 
725"" 

i|9 


27 


0O2 


22 


'  23  30 
ll,9ii7  12,315" 


Compiled  from  repc.tts  of  Bu.reau  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Ivildlife  Service,  and  Ua  Ss 
Department  of  Agriculture c    Total  computed  from  ^onrounded  nuraberso 

1/  Frelirainaryc 

7/    Forecasts  based  on  December  1  crop  estimates  and  other  indications o 

3/    Edible  tallow,  oleo  stock,  oleo  oil,  and  oleostearineo    Beginning  January  19)49, 

use  of  edible  tallow  in  pressing  is  subtracted  from  reported  production  of  tallow ■> 

U/    Excludes  oil  equ3.valent  of  Argentine  peanuts  imported  in  19)^)4o 

5/    k3  percent  of  actual  x/eighto 

V    9  pounds  per  bushel,  1937-U65  9c5  pounds  in  19)47j  9.8  pounds  in  19l;8-50, 

7/    Excludes  cod  oil  and  fish  liver  oilso 

B/    Excludes  oil  equivalent  of  imported  fla:<;seedo 

9/    19  f. 8  pounds  per  bushel, 

10/  Loss  than  500,000  poujids. 

11/  Neat' s-foot  oil,  wool  grease,  cod  and  fish-liver  oils,  and  vegetaole  oils  not 
reported  separately  by  kind> 
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Prices  of  cocorxUt  oil  and  copra  lia^e  declined  substantially  since 
mid-Marcii.     Philippine  production  of  coconut  products  in  1950  was  22  per- 
cent lr?>,rger  bhan  in  19^9  and  oil'.}'  10  percent  "belov  the  record  of  19^7. 
A  further  increase  is  expected  in  1951  ^'^^  Uaited  States  Imports  of  coconut 
oil  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  copra  in  January -March  1951  totaled  23^ 
lion  pounds  J  50  percent  more  than  during  the  same  period  in  19^' 

Prices  of  most  drying  oils,  particularly  linseed,  declined  in  May 
and  early  June,  and  prices  of  dehydrated  castor  oil  also  showed  some  weakness. 
Supplies  of  linseed  )il  appeajr  to  be  ample  and,  as  in  the  case  of  fooc"  pro- 
ducts, end -users  may  he  meeting  current  needs  to  some  extent  out  of  inven- 
tories.   Reflectin.^  the  eas}/-  c^ipply  position  for  linseed  oil,  flaxseed  prices 
have  dropped  sharoJ,y  since  rfe-rch,.    In  early  June,  flaxseed  (Minneapolis)  was 
selling  for  $3-20  per  bushel  compared  with  an  average  of  $4,68  in  April  and 
$4.89  In  March.  '  .   \  . 

Prices  for  tallow  and  greases,  parti cularj.y  the  lower  grades,  also 
showed  some  weakness  in  May  and  early  June. 

The  Index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  26  major  fats  and  oils, 
excluding  butter,  in  May  was  234  percent  of  the  1935-39  average  compared 
with  245  in  April,  251  in  February^  the  peak  since  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties in  Korea,  and  157       tAarj  1950. 


IfeLble  3«-  Wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  leading  fats  and  oils. 
United  States,  specified  periods 


item 

H  76  rage 

_1S-5.P_ 

1951 

1937-41 

Feb. 

:  Mar, 

:  Apr.  : 

May  : 

.^une  17 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

-Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Butter,  92-score,  Chicago 

29,6 

"5978 

fc677 

~"Sr.5 

69.5 

68.3 

lard,  tank  cai'  lots^  Chicago 

:  7.7 

io.8 

18.1 

17.9 

16.4 

16.4 

16  cl 

Cottonseed  oil^  crude,  S.  E.  mills 

:  7.0 

14.-6 

24.5 

2/23.5 

2/23.5 

2^-2 

19.1 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars, 

Midv;-est  mills 

6.4 

13.8 

21J 

2/20.5 

2/20.5 

19.5 

17.8 

Olive  oil,  edible,  imported, 
drums,  PJ,  Yc 

35.7 

28. c 

48.0 

46.1 

^3.5 

41.1 

41.1 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars, 
Pacific  Coast  3/ 

7.0 

17.4 

24.3 

24.0 

21.4 

19.0 

17.0 

Inedible  tallow,  prime,  Chicago 

6.3 

5.9 

17.5 

15.6 

4/14.8 

14.7 

14.3 

Linseed  oil  raw,  tank  cars, 

Minneapolis 

9.3 

16.3 

21.3 

22.4 

22.4 

21,6 

20.2 

Tung  oil,  tanks,  W.  Y. 

•5/21.7 

23.7 

38.9 

40.9 

41.0 

40.4 

40,2 

Compiled  frori  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  the  National  Prcvisioner,  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  reports-  of  Production  and  Marketing  Adinini  strati  on. 


1/  Average  for  June  1-8, . 

2/  Ceiling  price,  effective  February  14 . 

3/  Three  cents  added  to  allow  for  tax  on  first  domestic  processing. 
5/  Celling  prlco,  effective  March  12, 
5/  Drums,  Neir  York. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  a  severe  typhoon  crossed  the  Philippines  in  early 
Ma.y,    This  may  affect  copra  shipm.ents  later  in  the  year. 
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Eecent  Changes  in 

Celling  Price  Esgulatioue 

1.    GCPR  /jnendment  2  to  Supplementary  Eegulation  3,  effective 
May  22,  ll'il. 

This  amendnent  (1)  provides  ceilinG  prices  for  sales  of  soybeans 
at  the  farm  which  are  less  than  the  celling  prices  at  the  country  elevatorj 

(2)  fixes  ceiling  prices  for  merchant  truckers  ^persons  who  purchase  soybeans 
at  the  farm  and  transport  th^  to  the  elevator  or  processor)  of  soybeans;  and 

(3)  makes  it  clear  that  Supplementary  Regulation  3  applies  to  retail  sales 
of  soybean  chips,  flakes,  oil  cake  and  meal. 

SR  3  ^^£S  Intended  to  fix  ceiling  prices  for  soybeans  at  the  farm 
as  well  as  at  various  other  marketing  levels,    Hov;ever,  the  regulation  left 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  ceiling  prices  of  producers  Included  transportation 
costs  to  the  country  elevator„ 

The  ceiling  price  for  a  prod.acer  who  delivers  his  soybeans  to  a 
country  elevator  is  the  ceiling  price  of  that  coimtry  elevator  less  the 
appropriate  elevator  and  handling  charges  provided  by  the  Uniform  Grain 
Storage  Agreement,  If  the  producer  sells  his  beans  at  the  farm,  his 

celling  price  is  3  cents  less  than  if  he  delivers  the  beans  to  the  country 
elevator. 

2c    Ceiling  Price  Regulation  6,  Amendment  6,  effective  May  3,  1951. 

This  anendment  establishes  specific  ceiling  prices  for  raw  and 
acidulated  soapstocks  derived  from  douiestic  vegetable  oils.    Soapstock  is 
a  residue  resulting  from  the  refining  of  vegetable  oils  and  is  used  in  the 
production  of  soap  and  fatty  ?cids. 

Ceiling  prices  per  pound  (delivered  in  tank  cars  or  wagons)  are  as 
follows : 

Domestic  vegetable  oil  soapstock  (basis  50^  total  fatty  acid) 

Hev7  York,  6.125  cents;  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  6  cents. 

Domestic  vegetable  oil  acidulated  soapstock  (basis  95^-  total 
fatty  acid)--riew  York,  12,625  cents;  CMcago,  Cincinnati,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  12.5  cents. 

Customary  differentials  for  delivery  to  :ther  cities  and  for 
other  grades,  prevailing  before  controls  were  imposed,  are 
maintained  against  these  key  prices^ 

These  ceilings  are  considerably  above  current  market  prices, 

3,    Ceiling  Price  Regulation  6,  Amendment  7,  effective  my  11,  1951. 
This  amendment  establishes  a  producers'  ceiling  price  of  16  cents  a  pound 
f or  tiie  principal  types  of  crude  fish  oil.    Provision  is  also  made  for  celling 
prices  on  special  grades  of  crude  and  processed  fish  oil  by  applying  normal 
market  differentials  to  the  16  cent  price. 
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The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  stated  that  the  new  ceilings 
established  by  this  amen'teient  are  lower  than  the  ceilings  that  existed 
under  the  "general  freeze".    These  v;ere  out  of  line  with  prices  of  -r. 
competing  industrial  fats  and  oils. 

New  Crop  6ottonseed  to 

be  Supported  at  ^6 5. '50  per  ton 

It    was  announced  June  1  that  price  support  loans  on  1951-crop 
cottonseed  will  be  available  at  $65.50  per  ton  for  basis  grade  (lOO) 
cottonseed.    In  areas  where  a    purchase  program  may  be  necessary;  pur- 
chases will  be  made  at  $61.50  a  ton  basis  grade  (100).    The  supports 
reflect  90  percent  of  the  January  15,  1951,  parity  price  for  average 
quality  seed. 

Prices  will  be  supported  by  means  of  loans,  purchase  agreements, 
and  purchaseex>f  cottonseed  and  of  cottonseed  products. 

Other  provisions  of  the  support  program  will  be  developed  and 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

Minimum  Support  Price  for 

1951  Crop  Peanuts  to  Average  ^230. 56  per  Ton,. 

it  was  announced  May  4  that  1951  crop  farmers*  stock  peanuts 
produeed  on  alloted  acreage  will  be  supported  at  a  minimum  average  price 
of  $230.56  per  ton  (11.53  pentsr.per  pound),  per  ton  (0.73  cents 

per  pound)  more  than  the  support  for  the  1950  crop.    This  minimum  average 
support  price  equals  83  percent  of  the  April  15,  1951,  parity  price  of 
$262  per  ton.    The  support  price  may  be  higher  than  the  minimum  if  the 
supply  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  on  August  1  requires 
peanuts  to-  be  supported  '.at  a  higher  percentage  of  parity,  or  if  tlie  parity 
price  on  Augutet  1  is  higher  than  it  ^vas  on  April  15 .    The  support  level 
for  the  1950  crop  was  based  on  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1950. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  the  support  level  for  1951  crop 
peanuts,  if  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  must 
fall  between  80  and  90  percent  of  parity.    The  minimum  support  percent  age -^^ 
within  these  limits,  however,  is  determined  by  the  relationship  of  the 
estimated  total  supply  '  of  the  commodity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  to  the  normal  supply.    The  support  level  may  be  set  at  a  rate 
higher  than  90  percent  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  after 
a  public  hearing  that  an  increased  price  support  is  necessary  to  prevent 
or  alleviate  a  shortage  of  a  commodity  essential  to  the  national  v;elfare 
or  to  increase  or  maintain  a  production  of  a  commodity  in  the  interest 
of  national  security. 

Prices  to  farmers  for  farmers'  stock  peanuts  produced  on  allotted 
acreage  will  be  supported  by  means  of  producer  loans  and  purchases  and 
by  purchases  by  shellers  operating  under  contracts  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.    The  1951  sheller  contract  will  ntxt  include  a  No.  2 
shelled'  peanut  purchase  program  as  provided  for  in  recent  years. 
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A  producer  who  picks  ar.d  threshes  peanuts  from  acreage  in  excess 
of  his  farm  allotment  -Till  ^^till  receive  price  support  at  the  announced  1( 
for  peanuts  produced  on  the  allotted  acreage  if i  (l)  his  total  picked  and 
threshed  acreage  of  peanuts  In  1951  l3  ^-ot  greater  than  m  19^17  (or  1940 
if  there  was  :io  peanut  acreage  on  ths  farm  in  19^+7)  and  (2)  the  peanuts 
produced  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment  are  delivered  to  an 
agency  designated  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  price  to  be  paid  eligilDle  producers  for  peanuts  produced  on 
excess  acreage  v^-ill  te  equivalent  to  the  prevailing  ma-rket  value  of  peanut 
oil  and  meal  less  the  estimated  storing,  handling,  selling  and  crushing 
costs. 

Peanuts  containing  more  than  7  percent  dama£;e;  15  percent  foreign 
material,  or  9  percent  moisture  (10  percent  in  the  Virginia -Carolina  area) 
will  not  "be  eligible  for  support. 


Tahle  4.-  Support  price  per  ton  for  base-grade  merchantable  farmers*  stock 

peanuts,  1950  and  1951  crop 


Type 

Sound  mature ; 
kernel 
content 

Support  price 
1950  crop  \ 

for  1/ 
1951  crop 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Spanish  and  Valencias 

2/  229 

East  of  Mississippi  River 

70 

214 

West  of  Mississippi  Eiver 

:  70 

209 

2/  225 

Virginias 

65 

:  207 

226 

Eunners 

65 

;  190 

206 

sound  mature  kernel  content  above  or  below  the  base  grade  content. 
Premiums  and  discounts  are  also  applied  for  variations  in  damage,  and 
foreign  material  and  also  extra-large  shelled  kernels  in  the  case  of 
Virginia  types, 

2/  Valencias,  other  than  those  suitable  for  cleaning  and  roasting. 
Minimiua  support  for  Valencias  containing  65  percent  sound  mature  kernels 
suitable  for  cleaning  and  roasting  will  be  $226  per  ton. 
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Fats  and  Pile  Included  in 
Torquay  Tariff  Eeductlons 

Eeclprocal  trade  agreements  negotiated  at  Torquay,  EngD.and,  in 
late  1950  and  early  19!;1  included  tariff  reductions  by  the  United  States 
on  commodities  which  constitute  a  small  part  of  total  United  States  imports 
of  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds.    Concessions  obtained  by  the  United  States, 
however,  included  such  important  items  as  lard  and  edible  vegetable  oils. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  existing  low  dutiee  were  bound  against  increases. 
Thus,  while  the  actual  rate  before  and  after  Torquay  may  be  unclianged,  the 
United  States  is  protected  against  an  increaoe  in  rates  for  all  items  in- 
cluded In  the  Agreement,    French  duties  on  certain  edible  vegetable  oils 
imported  from  the  United  States,  for  which  concessions  previously  had  been 
made,  were  increased  under  Article  28  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT),  but  this  was  compensated  for  by  a  reduction  of  the  French 
duty  on  soybeans.    Under  Article  28,  any  country;  within  specified  time 
periods,  can  modify  or  withdraw  concessions  made  by  negotiation  with  other 
countries.    In  most  instances,  compensatory  reductions  are  made  on  other 
items. 

The  United  States  approved  the  Torquay  agreements  on  April  21,  1951' 
Thirty  days  after  the  parties  to  an  agreement  ratify  it,  it  goes  into  effect. 
Thus  the  various  concessions  received  and  made  by  the  United  States  will 
go  into  effect  on  a  piecemeal  basis,    A  substantial  number  of  the  agreements 
became  effective  June  6,  1951.    Eatification  must  be  made  by  October  1951. 

Although  the  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  are  made  in 
specific  treaties  with  individual  countries,  these  concessions  will  extend 
to  imports  from  all  foreign  countries,  in  accordance    with  the    most  favored 
nation"  policy  followed  by  the  United  States.    The  other  countries  similarly 
agree  to  extend  to  the  United  States  any  tariff  reductions  granted  to  third 
countries.    However,  certain  preferential  rates  granted  to  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  are  not  extended  to  other  countries. 

The  effect  of  the  concessions  made  by  foreign  countries  at  Torquay 
may  not  be  immediately  evident  In  our  export  trade,  since  exchange  regu- 
lations and  import  quotas  remain  in  effect  in  many  foreign  countries. 

SUPPLY  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  SOAP  AND  SYNTHETIC  DETERGENTS, 

1921-50 

Total  civilian  disappearance  of  soap  and  synthetic  detergents  per 
capita,  on  a  product-weiglrit  basis.  Is  estimated  for  1950  at  30  pounds, 
compared  vrlth  27  pounds  in  19^9  and  an  average  of  26  pounds  In  1935-39  • 
The  1950  figure  Included  22  pounds  of  soap  and  3  pounds  of  synthetic  de- 
tergents.   Per  capita  disappearance  of  soap  in  19^9  and  1950  was  the  lowest 
for  any  year  since  1921,  but  disappearance  of  total  soap  and  synthetic 
detergents  in  1950  was  higher  than  in  any  year-  prior  to  19^1. 

Sales  of  synthetic  detergents  have  increased  sharply  in  recent  years. 
As  no  long-term  series  are  available  on  stocks  of  soap  and  synthetic  de- 
tergents, the  disappearance  data  include  both  actual  movement  Into  consumption 
and  changes  in  Inventories.    Deviations  of  total  civilian  per  capita  consumpti 
from  a  smooth  trend,  as  shown  in  the  chart  on  the  cover  page,  are  believed  to 
reflect  mainly  changes  In  inventories. 
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Tlabla        Prorlslona  affsctloe  fats  eod  oils  uzuler  the  Torqna;  AgnAasnta 
ConeaBBlooa  cbtaln»d  tj  the  United  Statea 


Country 

Pate  of  duty  per  1 

1/ 

Value  of  iMporta 

granting 

Be  fore  Torquay 

After  Torquay  : 

fro»  the  U.  S., 

coQceeelon 

19'i9 

1,000  dcllara 

Lard 

FeflDsd 

France 

35* 

32% 

2,925 

French  West 

Africa 

j> 

1 A 

Madagaacar 

oo 

Islands 

U$  (Boood) 

0 

Geraany 

22^  (Bound) 

111  2^Q 

Unre fined 

many 

1*5% 

IH  ' 

NeutraJ. 

por^Ay 

X  •  c  f  ^    V  AOUIJEL  ^ 

tendered  hog 

1  27i 

X.Cf  ^ 

1.27ji  (Booad) 

H,  A. 

Fer^ered  tallov  aod  oleostearlne : 

if  oxxfit  for  fauaan  conevoq^tioo 

Gemany 

Freo 

Free  ( Bonnd ) 

3,662 

SorVeana 

Austria 

0.71^ 

1,962 

Italy 

5*  (Ecund) 

2/2,1^5 

France  ^ 

'A 

6,999 

Geneany 

Fres 

Free  (Bound) 

16,235 

Rorvay 

Free 

Fred  (Bound) 

260 

Soybean  oil 

20^ 

13l» 

Fluid  or  eolld,  crude 

Gemany 

6* 

6$  (Bouod) 

12, 3M 

Soybean  oH  and  cottonseed  oil 

Austria 

l.i^ 

1.^  (Bound) 

102 

for  OBB  in  production  of  aargarlae 

.kk4  ) 

Soybean,  com  and  sunflowr  oil 

Bensloz 

Crude 

\J     5$  (Eouad) 

h,609 

Other 

\J    10*  (Boual) 

11 

Margarine 

Austria 

6.664 

6.6(4  (Boual) 

0  • 

Poaaut  butter 

Canada 

Most  Favored  latlon  rate 

64 

5^  J 

H.  A. 

British  preferential  rate  : 

>*4 

3f  ' 

CoceeesloDS  aade  by  the  Ublted  States 


Beef  ai^  sitton  taillov 

Canada 

Sdlbls 

Inedible 

Anlaal  olle  and  fats,  n.e.a. 

Idibla 

Canada 

AnlMj.  ollB,  n.e.p.f.,  inedible 

Cftnnilw 

(except  Heat's-foot  oil) 

Anlaal  fata  and  greases,  n.s.p.f. 

Canada 

Eapeseed  (colia)  oil,  n.e.s. 

Canada 

(not  denatured) 

Com  oil,  edible 

Benelux 

Etpresaed  or  sxtractad  olle. 

Canada 

n.e.s.,  editle 

Ixpreeaed  and  extracted  oils,  a.a.p.f. 

Canada 

Fatty  acids:  Linaeed  oil 

Canada 

Be^aeed 

Eapol:  eesd 


and  other  oil  6/ 


Tucuz  nuta 

Seeds  and  nuts,  n.a.p.f.  10/ 
Bapeseed  oil,  decatured,  for  i 

or  ■acofaoturlng  purposes 
Sunflower  seed 


echanlcal 


Country 
vlth  i4iloh 
negotiated 


Torkey 

Indonasia 

BratU 
France 
Canada 

Canada 


Rate  of  duty  per  l"o.  l7~ 


Before  Torquay 


After  Torquay 


.25^+1.5^  I.E.Tax 
.25^+1.5^  IJ!.T»i 

20* 

10**2.7#  I.B.Tai 
10*+a.7^  I.F.Tax 

64  gal.**. 5^ 

IJ«.Tax  6/ 
14:  10*  Bin.,  20*  »x 

20*  1} 
2C* 

15*+*. 5^  LB.Tai 

15*  2/ 
Fraa+O.U^  I.B.Tai 

Free+2^  I.F.Tax 

Fr»e 
Free 

?ree+t.5^  LE.Tex  6/ 
2* 


Total  Value  of 
U.  E .  Is^rta, 
19^9 


.125^+. 75^  I.?. Tax 
.125^+. 75^  I.?. Tax 

10* 

10*+1.5f  I.l'.Tai 
10*+1.5*  l.I<.Tai 
5.75^  gal.+2.25<  X.P.Tax  6/ 

10* 

10*  2/ 

10* 

10*+Jt.5*  I.B.Tbi 

10*  2/ 

Fre«>0.62^  I.F.Tax  (Boood) 
Fr>»9+1^  I.B.Tai 

Free  (Bound) 
Free  (Bound) 
Froe+2.25^  I.E.Tai  6] 


1.000  doUara 

•a 
10k 

5/ 

0 

5/ 


0 
0 

S/ 

0 
0 

53 
17 


i»2 
19 
500 

26 


Modlfleatlona  under  Article  28 


Country 
vltbdravlng 
conceeslona 
ftoa  U.  S. 

Date  of  duty  1/ 

la^orta  frca 
the  U.  S.  , 

19l>9 

Before  Torquay 

After  Torquay 

Soy,  com,  and  suafloner  oil 
For  a cap 
Other 

France 

1.000  dollars 

6*                                     16*  0 
12*                                     18*  1,U3 

Taken  fl-oa  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FAP-3-51,  datod  May  9,  1951,  entitled  "Ice  Torquay  Tariff  and  Trade  Cojlference . " 

1/    "Percent"  indicates  ad  Taloroa  rate.    I.F.Tax  aaana  Internal  Eerenue  Tax.    For  the  concessions  obtained  by  the  United  States, 
the  specific  duties  of  the  foreign  countries  hare  been  eonrerted  to  equivalent  0.  S.  cents  at  current  exchange  rates.    2/  United 
States  eiBort  data,    l}    Begotlated  under  Article  28.    t/    Free  froa  monopoly  dutv  if  i^orted  for  processing  purposes  under  control 
of  the  aonopol,-.  5/    Leas  than  $500.00  .    6/    Hot  taxable  If  used  In  the  aanufaoture  of  rubber  substitutes  or  lubricating  oil. 
y    Subject  to  Internal  Eevenue  Tax  if  perllla  oil.    8,'    May  include  acids  derived  from  anlaal  or  fish  oils.    9/    Subject  to  Internal 
Eevenue  Tax  if  derived  frca  taxable  oils.    10/    When  oils  therefrt«  arw  free. 


•  a.A.  Bot  available. 
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Basl s  for  Eatimates  In  Supply  | 
and  Diepositlon  Ta'ble  | 

In  the  August  19^3  and  earlier  Issues  of  the  Fats  and  Oils  Sijb_aatl_o_n, 
data  vore  published  on  the  supply  and  disposition  of  soap  in  terms  of  fat 
content..     The  growing  importance  of  synthetic  detergents  was  not  ref.lected 
in  this  te.ble.    Although  the  hulk  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  in  synthetic 
detergents-  prior  to  19^9  is  believed  to  have  been  incJuded  by  Ceusus  in 
the  ''use  in  soap"  category,  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  synthetics  vere  made 

jfrom  petroleum  derivatlYes  and  coal-tar  products,  and  those  made  xi-om  £z'.3  and 
oils  had  a  rels,tlvely  low  fat  content.    When  fat  is  converted  to  a  synthetic, 
it  has  about  3  l/2  times  as  much  detergent  i^ovrer  as  the  saiie  fat  would  have 
if  it  vere  converted  to  soap.    Beginning  with  19^9^  use  of  fats  and  oils  in 
synthetic  detergents  is  Included  by  Censu5  in  the  category  "other  inedible 
products,"  but  a  footnote  indicates  the  total  amount  used  for  synthetic  de- 
tergents.   In  195^\.  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  synthetic  detergents  represented 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  fats  and  oils  used  in  both  soap  and  synthetic 
detergents,  while  ret8,il  sales  of  synthetic  detergents,  on  a  product-vreiglit 
basis,  are  estimated  to  have  been  about  25  percent  of  the  total  production 
of  soap  and  synthetics. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  was  felt  that  the  best  way  to  measure  total 
civilian  disappearance  of  soap  and  synthetic  detergents  v/as  on  a  product- 
weight  basis  .    A  pound  of  synthetic  detergent,  as  sold  in  retail  stores, 
has  roughly  the  same  detergent  power  as  does  a  pound  of  soap,  although  this 
varies  considerably  from  Item  to  item  depending  on  the  riardness  of  the  water 
and  other  factor Sc    One  --ay  to  estimate  the  total  production  of  soap  on  a 
product ^weight  basis  is  to  devide  the  total  fats  and  oils  used  in  soap  by 
tJie  aver-age  fat  content  per  pound  of  soap.    Census  of  Manufactures'  data 
on  production  of  soap  by  individual  items  were  tabulated  for  the  census 
years  from  I92I  through  19^/'.    The  production  of  each  item  was  multiplied 
by  the  estimated  average  fat  content  for  that  item  l/,  and  the  total  fat 
content  obtained.     This  was  then  divided  by  the  total  production  of  soap 
in  that  year  to  get  the  average  fat  content  per  pound.    In  the  years  prior 
to  1935.»  adjustments  were  made  in  certain  cases  to  provide  a  finer  break- 
down or  to  fill  in  items  for  which  no  data  were  reported.    The  final  per- 
centages are  shown  in  coluimi  2  of  table  9.    Hiess  have  been  smoothed  sliglitly 
and  allox/  for  an  estimated  redaction  in  fat  content  during  19^2-46.  Except 
for  the  war  years,  the  percentage  has  been  gradually  increasing,  rising 
from  kS  percent  in  I92I  to  55  percent  in  19^7-50,    The  fat  content  factors 
include  the  rosin  acids  used  in  yellow  laundry  soap.    For  this  reason,  the 
data  in  column  1  of  table  9  incJ.ude  the  total  saponif Jable    ma.terials  used 
in  soap  (that  is,  fats,  oils  and  rosin).    Soap  production  on  a  product-weight 
basis  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  figure  in  column  1  by  that  in  column  2 
for  each  ^rear  and  multiplying  by  100. 

l7~Fat  content  factors  used~were  as  follows:    toilet  soap  and  soap  chips  and 
flakes-. 85;  white  laundry  soap- .42;  yellow  laundry  soap-.. 52;  granulated, 
powdered  and  sprayed  soaps- .60;  washing  powder- ol5;  cleansers  and  scouring 
powders  containing  soap-. 03;  shaving  sticks,  powders  and  cakes-. 87;  shaving 
cream  (soap  ba3e)-,40;  liquid  soap-.30;  hand  or  mechanics'  paste-^10;  textile 
and  potash  Boap-,50,  Liquid  soap  was  assumed  to  weigh  8  pounds  to  the  gallon. 
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A  chart  shoviDg  retail  saJ.ee  of  synthetic  detergents  frcm  1935' 
through  195c  was  puolished  in  Sc)ap  anJ  Sanitary  Che;nica.l^8  in  March  1951  2/. 
These  aata  appear  to- be  consistenb  vitL  trac'e  e'stlmatee  frora  other  eourcea 
and  ere  snovn  in  v-ojiiiUii  h  of  table  9,    In  addition  to  the  retail  sales  chown 
here,  an  ettiaiated  20D-ii-00  million  pounda  of  eynthetic  detergents  are  used 
by  industrj  or  for  export.    Eovevsr,  these  are  oi.ly  partJ.y  coiipetitive  with 
soap,  and  the  percentage  inci-eaae  in  the  Indu serial  -yse  of  synthetics  has 
been  much  less  rapid  than  has  the  increase  m  retail  sales.    Therefore,  it 
is  felt  that  the  soap  end  detSi'f^e.j.t  picture  is  not  greatly  distorted  by 
OEltr-ing  -ohia  part  of  the  synthetic  detergent  production. 

Data  on  use  of  soap  ir^  ajnthetic  lubcer  have  beexi  obralned  from  the 
Office  of  Bubber  Reserve  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  They 
include  both  talloiv'  and  rosin-acid  soap  >    aaall  quantities  of  ros^n-acid  soap 
first  were  used  in  19'^'5.»  but  this  type  is  expected  to  make-up  over  50  percent 
of  the  total  soap  used  in  synthetic  rubber  in  1951.    Data  for  l^hf-^O  are 
partly  estiioated-    Bulk  consumption  of  soap  in  emulslf ication,  particularly 
of  cold  cream  and  coanetic  pi'ei^ara tions>  textile  processing,  wire-dra^j-ing  and 
other  non-soap  products  is  estimated  at  200-300  million  pounds  per  year,  His- 
torical dat-a  on  these  uses  are  not  available,  but  tJio  total  probably  does  not 
change  greatly  from  one  year  to  th'r  next. 

Estimates  of  military  use,  excluding  foreign  relief,  were  based  in  part 
on  irJ'oriiiation  for  1942-47  givea  in  the  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  for  19^7  and  in  part  on  the"  quotaT-^XCTipt  use" of  fats  and  oils 
in  eoap  for  19^2-5F~  after  deducting  the  fat  content  of  soap  used  In  industrial 
products  and  for  exports  and  shipmeni-e.    Since  1948,-  military  use  has  been 
assumed  at  the  same  per  capita  rate  aa  that  applying  to  civilians. 

Production  of  Soap  Ey  Specified  Types 

Substantial  changes  havo  occurred  In  the  relative  importance  of 
specified  types  of  soap.    Such  changes  affect  the  total  use  of  fats  and  oils 
in  soap  to  soDi.e  extent  as  the  fat  content-  differs  for  the  various  items. 
Table  10  shows  the  production  of  soap,  as  given  In  the  Census  of  Manufactures, 
for  specified  items  for  census  years  from  1904  tlu-ough  1947 .    'The  major  items 
for  which  continuous  series  are  available  are  snown  in  the  table..  E3tl!??ated 
retail  sales  of  synthetic  detergents  are  given  for  the  census  years  from  I937 
through  1947 .    Tiie  synthetics  compete  most  closely  with  the  granulated,  powdered 
and  aprayed  and  the  chipped  and  fj.aked  soaps.    These  sariea  have  been  combined 
to  provide  a  comparison  with  the  bar  laundry  £;oapso    In  general,  each  of  the 
items  included  in  this  total  has  tended  to  follow  an  uptrend,  although  pro- 
duction of  chips  and  flakes  has  leveled  off-  uince  1935 Production  of  bar 
laundry  ijoap  increased  fairly  steadily  through  1923,  then  leveled  off  until 
I93I;  and  has  since  declined  fairly  rapidly.    This  shift  is  believed  to  raflect 
mainly  the  growing  importance  of  home  washing  machines,  although  use  of  the 
granulated  and  flaked  soaps  and  detergents  for  dish  ---reLshlng  and  other  household 
work  also  has  increasedc    Production  of  toilet  soap  and  of  total  general  purpose 
items  each  has  increased  fairly  steadily.    Part  of  the  increase  in  general 
purpose  soaps,  as  shown  in  this- table,  reflects  the  growing  use  of  chipped 
or  granulated  soaps  in  industrial  products. 

Importance  of  Changes  in  Inventories 

Soaps  and  synthetic  detergents  can  be  easily  stored  for  long  periods. 
When  prices  are  rising  or  shortages  appear  imminent,  individuals  in  all  channels 
2/  Flett,  L.  F,,  "VThats'  Ahead  for  Soaps  and  Synthetic  Detergents,"  Soap 
and  Sanitary  Chemicals,  pp,  35-38,  March  1951. 
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Of  distribution  from  manufacturers  to  the  ultima. te  consumer  tend  to  build 
up  their  stockBj  when  a  price  decline  is  anticipated,  any  surplus  stocks 
accumulated  are  used  up.    As  no  long-run  series  are  available  on  stocks 
of  soap"^' changes  in  inventories  are  included  in  the  civilian  disappearance 
figures  as  shown  in  table  9.    For  example,  civilian,  per  capita  disappearance 
of  soap  and  synthetic  detergerts  increased  fvcjm  28  pounds  in  19^0  to  3^  pounds 
in  19^1  but  decreased  to  50  pounds  in  19^2,    It  is  believed  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  total  increase  from  19^0  to  19^1  refJ.ected  increases  in  inventoriea 
Changes  In  inventories  during  and  since  World  Var  II  are  bej.ieved  to  have  been 
substantually  larger  than  in  the  prewar  years,  reflecting  sharp  changes  in  raw 
material  and  finished  product  prices  and  the  fears  at  certain  times  of  dealers 
and  consuflers  that  the  shortages  of  the  late  war  years  might  be  repeated. 

Data  on  retail  sales  and  retailer- 3  inventories  of  total  soap  and 
synthetic  detergents  from  19^0  through  195*^  were  presented  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Scap  and  Sanitary  Chemicals  5/'    These  data  are  shown  in  table  6.  Retail 
sales  tended  to  Increase  during  19^2  and  19^3  and  to  decline  moderately  in 
subsequent  years  thi'ough  19^6,  reflecting  shortages  of  raw  materials  for  use 
in  soap.    However,  retailers*  inventories  were  reduced  di-astically  in  19^5  and 
19^6,    Retail  sales  were  relatively  higl-i  from  19')-8  through  1950,  and  Inventories 
v/ere  restored  to  about  the  19^0  level.    Retail  inventories  of  1^  items  (of 
which  detergents  were  one)  increased  I8  percent  within  a  few  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  In  Korea,  but  retail  sales  increased  only  2  I/2  percent. 

Table  6,-  Soap  and  synthetic  detei-gents;    Retail  sales  and  retailers'  in- 
ventories (Index  numbers  -  19^0      100),  19^0-50 

Year     :  i94orT9^~T9^~7r9'^4TrT9^fvri9^^      r^^hjrw^^'Tg^wrig^p  l/_ 

Sales  :  100      10k      110      120      II9      II5      JI3      Ilk      121      120  126 

Inventories:  100     II9     128     II9     112       62       41       86     IO7       96  IO6 

1/  February-November"  "average , 

Outlook  for  Pi^oduction  of  Synthetic 
Detergents  and  Soap 

Retail  sales  of  synthetic  detergents  are  estimated  at  1^200  million 
pounds  in  1950,  one-fourth  of  the  total  for  soap  and  synthetic  detergents  in 
that  year  as  shown  in  table  9.    Trade  sources  indicate  that)  in  1950  synthetics 
represented  3I  percent  of  total  non-liquid  soap  arxd  detergent  eales  to  house- 
wives and  5-J-  percent  of  package  (non-bar)  soap  and  detergent  sales-    If  ra\r 
ms.terials  were  available,  it  is  felt  that  aaloe  of  synthetics  might  increase 
to  75  percent  of  package  eales  within  the  next  two  years >    However,  temporary 
shortages  of  plants  and  raw  materials  wij.l  pievent  such  an  expansion  in  that 
times    Trade  sources  believe  that  total  sales  of  2  billion  pounds  can  be 
reasonably  expected  if  plant  and  materials  shortages  are  alleviated.,  Demand 
for  certain  raw  materials  used  in  synthetic  detergents,  such  as  benzene  and 
sulphui'ic  acid,  has  Increased  gi-eatly  in.  recent  months,  but  steps  are  being 
taken  which  are  expected  to  remedy  the  situation  by  mid-1952.    If  this  occurs, 
as  seems  probable,  it  is  likely  that  soap  production  will  be  farther  reduced. 


3/  Strombergr  PhlTip  J 7/  "Retail  Soap  Sales",  Soap  and  Sanita.ry  Chemicals^ 
ppo  43-1^5,  March  1951. 
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I^'^t  21i£>  ^z}^  Rosin 
Used  in  Soap 

Table  8  shows  the  use  of  individual  fats  and  oils  and  of  rosin  in 
soap  from  1921  through  1950.    The  declinirg  importance  of  rosm  mainly 
reflects  the  reduced  production  of  yellow  launary  soaps.    Several  oils 
which  were  relatively  importani.  in  the  tv/enties^  and  early  thirties*  have 
become  of  minor  importance  in  more  recent  ynars.    These  include  whale  and 
fish  oils,  palm  oil.^  palm-kernel  oil,  and  inedible  olive  oil  and  o]ive-oil 
foctsc    Babassu  oil  has  partially'"  replaced  palm-ksrnel  oil  in  the  quick- 
Jathering  group.-.    As  a  contervation  m.easure^  wcrld  production  of  v/hale  oil 
has  been  liiriited  to  about  60  peicent  of  piewar  by  the  International  Vy/haling 
Agreement,    Inedible  tallow  and  grease  are  the  major  fats  included  in  the 
slov/- lathering  hard  fats  and  oils  u^ed  by  the  domestic  soap  industry,  while 
coconut  oil  IS  the  major  quick-lathering  oil  used.    In  terms  of  total  sapon- 
ifiable  materials  used,  inedible  tallow  and  grease  constituted  71  percent 
in  1950  compared  with  49  percent  in  1937-41>  and  coconut  oil  represented 
15  percent  in  1950  compared  ^dth  19  percent  in  the  earlier  period- 

SUPPLY  AfJD  DISFOSIIION  OF  Il\fEDIELE  TALLOW  AfJD  GREASES  . 

From  the  end  of  World  War  11  up  to  the  outbreak    of  hostilities  in 
Korea-,  dom.estic  consumption  of  inedible  tallov/  and  greases  did  not  keep 
pace  with  production  of  these  fats,,    Apparent  production  in  1947-49  was 
74  percent  m.ore  than  the  1937-41  av'erage^  while  factory  consumption  in 
the  samie  period  increased  52  percent  ^    In  addition^,  consumption  declined 
each  yeai-  in  1947-49^  while  production  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  m 
1949  was  substantially  greater  than  in  the  tv,'o  previous  years.  Apparent 
production  in  January-June  1950  was  at  an  annual  rate  equivalent  to  9  per- 
cent greater  than  the  1947-49  average,  while  factory  consumption  was  at  an 
annual  rate  equivalent  to  4  percent  less  than  the  1947-49  average. 

The  decline  in  the  ratio  of  factory  consumption  to  apparent 
production  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
production  of  soap  did  not  keep  pace  with  output  of  these  fats-.  Total 
saponifiable  materials  used  in  soap  in  1947-49  v/as  only  10  percent  more 
than  the  prev;ar  average,  while  output  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases 
increased  74  percent  in  the  same  period.    Use  of  inedible  tallow  and 
greases  in  soap^  although  substantially  greater  than  m  1937-41>  trended 
d.ownwar-d  from  1947  through  the  first  half  of  1950-    However.^  since  World 
War  11  j,  inedible  tallow  and  greases  have  com.prised  a  substantially  larger 
percentage  of  total  saponifiable  materialo  used  in  soap  than  before  the 
war.    In  1937-:41j  inedible  tallow  and  greases-  comprised  49  percent  of 
total  saponifiable  materials  used  in  soap  com.pared  with  over  60  percent 
in  1947  arid  1948  and  over  70  percent  since  then.    This  percentage  in- 
crease reflected  low  prices  for  tallow  and  greases  and  relatively  high 
prices  for  palm  and  coconut  oils.  Use  of  coconut  oil  in  soap  in  1949-50 
averaged  270  m.illion  pounds  compared  with  the  prewar  average  of  373  mdl- 
lion  pounds..    Use  of  palm  oil  in  soap  in  the  last  two  years  averaged 
5  mdllion  pounds  compar-ed  with  a  prewar  average  of  110  mdllion  pounds. 
Since  the  war,  practically  all  of  the  palm  oil  in  the  United  States  has 
been  used  in  the  production  of  tin  and  terne  plate  and  in  the  cold-rolling 
of  steel. 
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Prices  of  inedible  tallov  and  greases  were  maintained  at  a  relatively- 
high  level  during  most  of  ISk"]  and  early  19kQ  "by  an  exceptionally  strong 
demand  for  fats  for  soap.    Part  of  this  vras  for  soap  to  re-stock  inventories 
depleted  during  the  late  war  years  and  in  19h6.    Prices  for  inedible  tallow 
(prime)  at  Chicago  declined  from  25.25  cents  in  January  1948  to  5.I6  cents: 
in  April  19^9.    During  about  half  of  19^9  and  for  several  months  in  1950  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Korea,  ta3.1ow  and  grease  were  selling  below 
their  prewar  average.    No  other  major  fat  or  oil,  except  olive  oil,  had  de- 
clined to  this  extent. 

Use  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  products  other  than  soap 
increased  sharply  during,  Vforld  War  II  and,  although  there  was  some  decline 
in  19^7-49,  has  rems,ined  well  above  the  prewar  level.    These  uses  of  inedible 
tallow  and  greases  in  1947-49  averaged  336  million  pounds,  65  percent  more 
than  the  prewar  average.    In  the  first  he.lf  of  19!^0»  these  uses  were  at  an 
annual  rate  equivalent  to  double  the  prewar  average. 

Since  the  war,  the  export  market  has  become  the  largest  outlet  for 
inedible  tallow  and  greases  aside  from  the  domestic  soap  industry.  Luring 
the  1920*8  and  early  1930's  exports  usually  ranged  between  50  and  100  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year.    In  these  years,  iraports  were  betv/een  1  and  I7  million 
pounds.    Following  the  193^  drought,  imports  jumped  to  246  million  pounds  in 
1935.    Neither  exports  a^^^  imports  were  large  from  1937  through  1946.  In 
1947  the  United  States  had  a  net  export  of  68  million  pounds.    Beginning  in 
1949,  exports  increased  sharply,  and  the  net  total  for  the  year  was  431  mil- 
lion pounds.    During  1949  and  early  1950  inedible  tallow  and  greases  were 
about  the  cheapest  soap  fats  in  world  trade. 

With  the  change  in  the  international  situation  resulting  from  the 
fighting  in  Korea,  demand  for  soap  fats  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  export 
increased.    Factory  consumption  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  July  1950- 
March  1951  vas  at  an  annual  rate  equivalent  to  1,976  million  pounds,  11  per- 
cent moro  than  the  1947-49  average.    Net  exports  of  these  fats  in  the  same 
9  months  were  at  an  annual  rate  equivalent  to  572  million  pounds,  almost 
three  times  the  1947-49  average.    The  increased  demand  for  these  fats  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  stocks,  despite  a  heavy  output.    Stocks  of  inedible  tallow 
and  greases  on  April  1,  1951^  totaled  25I  million  pounds,  the  lowest  for  that 
date  since  1947  and  33  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  increased  demand  was  accompanied  by  a  tripling  in  prices  for 
inedible  tallow  and  greases.    The  price  of  prime,  inedible  tallow,  Chicago, 
rose  from  5  cents  per  pound  in  June  1950  to  a  peak  of  17.5  cents  in  February 
1951.    Specific  price  ceilings,  necessitating  rollbacks,  were  placed  on  these 
fats  effective  March  12 ^    The  price  of  prime  inedible  tallow  at  Chicago  was 
rolled  back  to  14.8  cents  per  pound  and  held  at  this  level  through  late  May. 
Demand  for  inedible  tallow  ana  greases  is  expected  to  remain  stronger  than 
in  recent  years.    Industrial  activity  will  continue  at  a  high  level  and  the 
comparatively  limited  supplies  of  non-fat  raw  materials,  such  as  benzene  and 
sulphuric  acid,  available  for  use  in  synthetic  detergents  probably  will  prevent 
a  further  sharp  increase  over  the  next  year  or  so  in  output  of  synthetics,  such 
as  took  place  in  the  last  few  years. 
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Ttabla  11.-  T&tB  and  oils,  Including  wexefiTiao  arO.  Bbort«nlii£>  Froduotlon  trcm  doMStio  and  laportad 
lAterlals,  March  19^  and  19^1,  January-March  19^  and  19^1,  and  factory  and  varahouM- 
stooka  at  and  of  nonth,  March  31,  ^9^^>  vlth  ocaparatlTO  data 


:                    Production  1/ 

Stooke 

Iteirs  grouped  by  major  use 

:            March             :  January 

-  March 

:  Mar.  31,: 

Jan.  31,  :  Feb. 28, 

:  Mar. 31, 

:      1950    :    1951      :  1950 

:  1951 

:    1950  : 

1951      :  1951 

:  1951 

Mil. lb.      Mil. lb.      Mil. lb.      Mil. lb. 


Mil. lb.      Mil. lb.      Mil. lb. 


Mil. lb. 


PEIMAEY  FATS  AKD  OILS 


517-3 


18.7 
292.5 
U.7 
29.9 
.9 
201.7 
555. 


1.0 
U8.1 

Ig.i 


iSTu 


611.3 


U0.3 
1.1+ 


126.1 


3.5 
127.8 


371.5 
U3.1* 
57.6 
1.8 
1.0 

j5£r 


315.1* 
21. U 
1*9.5 


391.9 


282.8 
26.0 
1*7.1* 

"6.7 
362.9 


.9 
173.1* 
6/ 


131-3 


17S.3 


5.0 
102.3 


5-5 
105.0 
6/ 


107-3 


110.5 


9-0  26.U  2l>.6 

980.810/3,252.210/3,298.0 
923.910/3,091.510/3,135.3 
56.9         160.7  162.7 


1*.U 
8.1 


2,030.2 


9.6 
l*-3 


59-9 
2,009.2 


10.2 
l*-7 


19-5 
285.8 
16.6 
1*3.1 
.5 
229.0 


251.2 
20.3 

1*0.6 

6.1* 
316. 5 
"^79" 
116.1* 

-6Z_ 


123.3 


Food  fats  and  oile  : 

Butter  2/  :  122.2  93.7  321.6  261. 6  93.5         75.3  52.5  33.1* 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  ^   :  I7O.9  175.5  533-3  571.1*  1U7.2        I63.O  158.6  IU7.O 

Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  anlinl  : 

stearins,  and  edible  tallow  ;  13.5  13.0  1*2.1  1*3-3  12.9          10.8  10.3  10-2 

Total  edible  aniaal  fate   :  3O6.6  282.2  897.0  876.3  253.6        2U9.i.  221.4  190.6 

Com  oil   :  207i  223  50  1075  2070 

Cottonseed  oil  :  162.2  75.1*  5*6.8  323-6  370.5  285-8 

OliTe  oil,  edible   :  .U  .3  l.k  1.5  3-3  9.2 

Peanut  oil   :  12.7  ^a.J  50.0  60. 3  32.1*  23.5 

Sesame  oil  kj   :  .8  .5  1.3  3.0  .2  .1 

Soybean  oil   :  177.5  2U0.U  U95.6  697-1  151-3  178.7 

Total  edible  Tegetable  oile   ;  373-7  360.6  l,ll*9.8  1,151.1*  568-3 

joap  fate  and  oile  ; 
Tallov,  inedible,  and  greases,  : 

excluding  wool  grease  2/   :  201.0  197-8  560.3  605.I 

Palm  oil   :  —  —  — 

Fish  oil   :  .k  .6  5.2  6.2 

Whale  and  seal  oils   :        — 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foota   !  —  6/  6/ 

Total  Blov-lathering  oile   ;  201.lt  198.4  565 

Babassu  oil  k/   :  5.9 

Coconut  oil   :  31,2 

OUier  lauric-acld  oils  h/   ;  1.1* 

Total  lauric-acid  oile   :  38.5 

Drying  oils  : 

Castor  oil,  aehydrated  :  k.3  U.2  11. 7  12. U  7.2           9.7  10.1  9.8 

Linseed  oil   :  50.9  75-0  I6I.5  199.2  578.6        61*8.2  61*1*. 6  61*1. 0 

Oiticica  oil   :  — -  ---  ---  ---  2.5         '  6.1  6.2  5-9 

Tung  oil   :  3-8  2.2  15. 0  8.2  23.2  UI.8  38.1  36.6 

Total  drying  oile   ;  59.0  81. 1*  188.2  219.8  611.5        705.8  699-0  693.3 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fata  : 

Heat' s-foot  oil   :  .2  -3  .6  .7  1.1             .9  1.0  1.1 

Spem-iAale  oil   :  —  — -  — -  —  27.6          11.1  11.5  10.5 

Wool  grease   :  I.3  .8  3.6  2.8  1.7           1-3  -8  .7 

Cod  oil  and  fish-lirer  oils   :  .2  .2  .7  .5  7.6           7-8  8.3  8.6 

Castor  oil.  Ho-  1  and  Ho-  3  8/  :  6.1*  3.I  21.5  16. 0  37. **         23.8  25.7  21*. 6 

BapoBoed  oil  5/   :  ---  ---  — -  ---  3.8            2.2  1*.6  1*.8 

Other  vegetable  oils   ;  ---  V^6  ---  1*^6  12.9  11.6  8;0  8.6 

Total   :  8.1  9-0  26-U  2l>.6  92.1         58.7  59-9  58-9 

Grand  total  9/   :  987-3  980. 810/3, 252. 210/3,298.0  8,179.0 

From  doasstlc  aaterlals   :  937.^ 

FroB  iniported  fflaterlale   :  U9.9 

FAT-AMD-OIL  PRODOCTS  : 

Margarine  U/  Colored   :  32.1  65.7  83.6  205.0 

Uncolored   ;  63-2  25.1*  177-3  78-1*  

Total   ;  95-3   91.1  260.9  283.1*  12.5          13-9  ll*-9  16-1* 

Shortening   :  161.7  112.0  I*1*27S  CIoTt  tTTt          5570  99^5  123.6 


1,978.8 


10.6 
5.8 


CoBipiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.  Data  include  stocks  held  by  the  goTenuient  in  reported 
positions. 

1/    Factory    productioa  except  as  otherwise  notdd. 

2/    Creaoery  butter  production  aad  cold-storage  stocks.  United  States  Departasnt  of  Agriculture. 
3/    Federally  inspected  production.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
U/    Production  coiqiuted  as  oil  equivalent  of  liq)orted  seeds  or  kernels. 

5/    Total  apparent  production.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econoalcs.  (Coiq>ut«d  fron  factory  consuaQ>tlon,  trade,  and  stocks.) 
2/    Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils." 
7/    Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

8/    Production  of  Ho.  1  and.  No.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 
9/    Coisputed  from  unrouoded  numbers. 

10/  Includes  estimated  output  of  farm  hutter  and  nonfederally  inspected  lard,  272  million  pounds  in  January-March  1950; 
283  million  pounds  in  January-March  1951. 

11/  Bureau  of  Internal  Pevenue  through  June  1950.    Beginning  July  1950,  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Beginning  July  1950  stocks 
held  at  production  plants  only. 
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Table  12,-  Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oil-bearing  materials  and  fat-and-oil  products  in  terms  of  oil, 

:-aroh  IS 50  and  1951,  January-Lie rch  1950-1951 


:  March 

January-March        :           March             :  January-March 

Item                                       :  ! 

I     1950     :  1951 

1950 

1 

1951      :  1950 

s 

1951      :  1950 

1951 

Food  fats  and  oils 


Butter   

Urd  

Oleo  oil   

Oleo  stock  

Stearine,  aninal ,  edible   

Tallow,  edible   

Total,  edible  animal  fats   

Com  oil   

Cottonseed  oil   

Cottonseed  (15.5  percent)   

011-78  oil,  edible   

Peanut  oil   

Peanuts,  shelled  (43  percent)   

Sesame  oil   

Sesame  seed  (47  percent)   

Soybean  oil   

Soybeans  (16.3  percent)   

Teaseed  oil   

Vegetable  oils,  shipirerts  to  Puerto  Rico 

ard  the  Virein  Islands   

Total,  edible  vegetable  oils   


=  2/ 

,4 

3.1 

1.1 

6.3 

I 

i 

78.7 

57.9 

202.4 

147.9 

.6 

.2 

1.2 

1.1 

2/ 

.3 

.5 

1.4 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.6 

2/ 

.9 

1.6 

1.3 

2/ 

79.8 

62.5 

207.0 

158.6 

.2 

.2 

2/ 

.2 

.4 

.2 

27.2 

4.4 

50.5 

13.1 

.5 

.3 

2.1 

1.3 

:  5.4 

7.8 

12.6 

22.6 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

14.4 

2.7 

25.9 

3.9 

1.8 

6.1 

9.4 

12.0 

2/' 


6.2 


Soap  fats  and  oils  i 

Fish  oils   : 

Greases   : 

Marine  manaisl  oils   : 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots   ; 

Palm  oil   : 

Tallow,  inedible  : 

Total,  slow-lathering  oils   i 

Babassu  oil   : 

Babassu  kernels  (63  percent)   : 

Coconut  oil   : 

Copra  (63  percent)   i 

Murur'jru  kerrels  (36  percent)  : 

Palic-kemel  oil   : 

Palm  kernels  (45  percent)   : 

Tucum  kernels  (43  percent)   

Total,  lauric-aoid  oils   , 

Drying  oll£ 

Flaxseed  (35.4  percent)   i 

Linseed  oil  : 

Oiticica  oil  

Tung  oil  

Total   , 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats 

(oiT)   , 


Cashew  nut  shell  liauid 

Castor  oil   : 

Castor  beans  (45  percent)   

Fish-liver  oils   

Japan  wax  (tallow)   : 

Neat's-foot  oil   : 

Rapeseed  oil   ! 

Wool  grease   : 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats   t 

Total   

yanufaetured  products  and  secondary  materials  . 

( fat  content )  : 

Margarine  3/   

Shortening   

Stearine,  vegetable  oil  winter 

Soap   

Foots  and  soap  stock  

Fatty  acids   

Total   


1.4 


2/ 
4.3 
8.1 
1.6 


.2 
.4 
.4 


15.0 


.5 


.2 
1.3 

2/ 


2/ 
3.0 

2/ 


26.7 
18.4 


.3 


32.6 
23.8 


99.6 
37.2 


.7 


8.5 


14.1 


25.8 


89.3 


70. 


225.8 


2/ 


1.4 


2/ 


1.6 
7.2 
7.7 
3.9 

2/ 

.2 
3.7 
.3 

_-l.L 
24.7 


1.0 
10.0 
30.5 

6.2 

2/ 

.5 
1.0 
1.0 

.1 


2.2 
24.0 
27.0 
9.8 
.1 
.4 
5.4 
1.6 
.3 


50.3 


70.8 


.2 
.1 

'i? 

J/- 


Grand  total  4^ 


70.1 
63.2 


.5 


164.3 


1.5 

1.3 

5.8 

8.4 

7.5 

.7 

S.7 

7.4 

4.3 

4.7 

13.0 

14.7 

.1 

.5 

1.1 

4.0 

^/ 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.1 

2/ 

.2 

2.1 

2/ 

2/ 

.1 

2/ 

1.5 

7.4 

3.7 

17.1 

.1 

.2 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.8 

.6 

1.5 

33.5 

40.3 

84.1 

106.4 

3.4 

10.0 

11.4 

33.1 

45.4 

46.0 

107.7 

129.0 

1.9 

1.7 

11.3 

5.9 

1.0 

14.4 

3.5 

7.2 

12.9 

29.7 

41.9 

1.3 

2.1 

4.3 

4.9 

35.2 

52.9 

126.0 
.2 

191.9 

_§/ 

_§/ 

J/ 

.7 

2/ 

4.7 

49.7 

69.4 

173.4 

253.3 

1.3 

2.1 

4.3 

4.9 

^/ 

8.1 

5.1 

19.9 

18.0 

2/ 

.7 

.7 

3.3 

5.1 

.1 

.7 

.2 

3.4 

6.4 

4.4 

11.9 

13.0 

.8 

1.3 

2.0 

2.7 

6.5 

5.1 

12.1 

16.4 

9.6 

7.1 

25.2 

25.8 

.2 

.5 

.8 

.1 

.2 

2/ 
.1 

.2 
.1 
.2 

.1 
.1 
.3 

,  3 

.1 

.9 

.6 

1.2 

2.4 

:  2/ 

.1 

.5 

.3 

1.4 

1.0 

i 

I 

1.4 

1.6 

3.6 

2.8 

.1 

.5 

.1 

:  2/ 

.1 

.1 

.2 

2.8 

3.8 

7.1 

10.0 

.1 

.1 

.  4 

.9 

:  .2 

.1 

.6 

.6 

5.5 

2.9 

11.3 

9.6 

:  .2 

.2 

.8 

.8 

10.3 

6.7 

24.3 

24.4 

!  80.8 

117.9 

262.2 

400.3 

236.3 

197. 2 

595.5 

509.5 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  >'avigation  of  the  United  States,  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1/  Includes  shipments  of  butter,  lard,  and  manufactured  products  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  \irgin  Islands;  reexports  of 
coconut,  palm,  and  tung  oils,  olive-oil  foots  and  copra. 
2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3/  Imported  margarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
^  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers* 


MAY-JUNE  1951 
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Ta^ble  I3.  -  Price  received  "by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for  specified 
oil-lDearing  materials  and  oilmeals,  Maj  19'^9  and  1950^  and 


Item 


Castor  beans^  Brazilian  ports  .. 
Copra,  Philippines,  c.i.f. 

Pacific  Coast   

Cottonseed,  United  States 

average   

Flaxseed,  No.  1,  Minneapolis  ... 
Flaxseed,  United  States  average 
Peanuts,  No.  1,  shelled,  Spanish 

Southeastern  shipping  points* 
Peanuts,  United  States  average-'^ 
Soybeans,  No.  2,  ;;ellow,  Chicago 
Soybeans,  No,  2,  yellow,  Illinoi; 

country  shipping  points   

Soybeans,  United  States  average 


Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles  2/   

Cottonseed  meal,  kl  percent 

protein,  Memphis   

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent 

protein,  Chicago   

Linseed  meal,  3^  percent  protein, 

Minneapolis  

Linseed  meal,  3^  percent  protein, 

Nev  York   

Peanut  meal,  45  percent  protein, 

f.o.b.  Southeastern  mills   

Soybean  meal,  hi  percent  protein, 

Chicago  3/   


March -May  I95I 

I9U9  : 

1950 

1951 

Unit  : 

May  ; 

May 

March 

April 

!  May 

Pol. 

Bol. 

VOX  . 

■C'ol. 

rol^ 

:Long  ton  : 

103.00  121^.75 

i^oy .  uu 

295.00  262.50 

Short  ton: 

182,50  186.75 

271) ,  00 

243.75 

208.44 

iLnort  ton: 
•    Bushel  : 
:    Bushel  : 

50.i+0 
3.67 

U5.2O 
U.05 
3.60 

U.89 
i^.59 

103.00 
4.68 

101.00 
4. 32 
4.16 

100  lb . : 
100  lb . : 
.    Bushel  : 

17.00 
10. 60 
2.32 

17.25 
10.70 
3.11 

17.00 

10.60 

17.00 
10.80 
3.25 

l/.OO 
11.00 

•    Bushel  : 
Bushel  : 

2.2^ 

0    T  R 

2.90 
2.71 

3.25 
3.10 

3.25 
3.12 

3.24 
3-13 

Oilseed  Meals  l/ 

.k-^nort  oon . 

59.^+0 

68.20 

6U.90 

61 . 90 

63.95 

'Short  ton: 

56.20 

6^.35 

81.25 

83.10 

83.10 

65.80 

76.05 

90. 

92 . 20 

93.00 

59.00 

72.70 

70.25 

65.50 

60.60 

:  Short  ton 

:  73.^5 

8ii-.35 

8U.75 

79 . 90 

75.20 

: Short  ton 

:  57.20 

7U.20 

67.50 

66.75 

71.60 

rShort  ten 

:  71.00 

82.60 

79.65 

75.  ^+5 

76.55 

Compiled  from  Oil  Paint  and  Drug  leporter,  Daily  Market  iecord  (Minneapolis ),  Chicago 
Joiiryjai  of  Cominerce,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  records  of 
ProduG':ion  end  Marketing  Adjninistration. 

1/    Bfcgged  carlots . 

2/    0iig:.r.al  quotations  adjusted  bo  bagged -cai^lots  basis. 
3/    44  percent  beginning  July  1950. 


*    These  prices  apply  to  pegtnuts  for  edible  uses. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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